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THE SYLPH;3 
OR, 


Tuz HISTORY or SOPHIA MERTON, 
(Continued from Page 248.) 


«s Where the bee fucks, there lurk I ; 
«* In a cowflip’s bell I lie: 
«« There I couch when owls do cry, 
«« Onthe bat’s back I do fly ‘ 
«* After fun-fet merrily.” 
SHAKESPEAR. 


TH purple winged Auri again refumes the filver pen; 


and devotes to the hiftory of Suphia Merton part of 
thofe hours of bloom and harmony approaching fummet 
brings : When hovering amidft the perfumed bowers which 
form the dwelling of his prefent charge, he fings the feafon’s 
charms, and crowns his golden lyre with wreaths of bright 
mofs rofes, the faireft of earth’s produétions; while his foft 
fongs flealing at intervals upon the ear of the beauty he now 
attends, feems to her fancy to be the notes of the olian 
harp, which, fixed at her window, courts the zephyrsthat {port 
inthe train of fummer. Charming as are thefe hours, yet 
the faithful fylph refigns a few of them, in order to purfue 
his narrative, and to relate to his fair readers the events 
which marked the fecond year of his attendance on the in- 
terefting Sophia. 
VoL, XXXV, 2R COMMENCEs 
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THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW YEAR, 

“Phe old year had-not* been concluded with more gaicty 
than fhone on the beginning of the new one: my ward ap. 
peared at the affemblies, theatre, and routs, and her anxious 
fylph carefully watched every danger from without, and as 
carefully examined every idea within. Sophia had been 
much admired at the ball which concluded the old year; 
this fhe was informed of by all her acquaintance. Auri was 
not difpleafed that fuch information was conveyed to his 
ward, as with her fort of difpofition it could do no harm, 
few women being more free from vanity, to which fhe had 
{carce any perceptible teridency. 

Everard continued his endeavours to engage the affe@ions 
of Sophia by perfevering in his old mode of behaviour, ac. 
companied by new variations. One evening at the comedy 
of “ Know your own Mind,” he made himfelf very con- 
fpicuous by his extraordinary affiduities to the amiable 
Maria Danvers, who happened to be feated near Sophia, and 
to the latter he affefted to be extremely inattentive, jutt 
cafting his eyes over her as if he [carcely knew that fhe was 
prefent. My little fentimental coquet was highly diverted 
by this new manccuvre of her lover's, while the agreeable 
Maria appeared to be aftonifhed at what could be meant by it. 
The next evening they all met at the weekly aflembly ; Eve- 
rard {till continued his attentions to Maria, efpecially when 
fhe happened to be very near Sophia Merton; as he was 
playing a rubber of whift towards the conclufion of the 
evening, with Mifs Danvers for his partner, Sophia leaning 
on the back of Maria’s chair, faid with an arch indolence ot 
manner, “ One love,” alluding ” the particular point of 
the game; although it muit be confeffed that the archnefs of 
her look was occafioned by- her obfervations on Everard’s 
ftile of behaviour. ‘* One love,” faid Sophia with an ait 
of archnefs ; ‘* No Ma’am,” anfw ered Everard, witha look 
molt comically ferious, “ it’s two.?’ He {poke of the game 
alfo, but the fingular look he aflumed, together with the odd 
coincidence of circumftances, could not but attract the 
notice of the fylph. Maria Danvers feemed furprized at 
the itrange transfer Everard feemed to have made of his @- 
tentions, but not all interefted by it; indeed her affections, 
young as fhe was, were engaged toa highly eligible admirer, 
with the entire approbation of her family. 

Two days after the two young ladies and = plotting 
lover met again at the theatre; Sophia and Mifs Danvers, 
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happened as before, tobe feated near each other; and Eve. 
rard, for the third time, began to pay very particular attention 
to all that was faid by the latter, and even to watch her looks, 
and every expreflion of her countenance feemed to intereft 
his feelings: It is true that an accurate obferver could 
eafily have difcerned all this to be affeétation, but it was 
evidently his wifh to pafs it for reality. The theatre that 
evening boafted but a very {mall audience, and the play 
(Hamlet,) was alfo very ill performed ; Sophia felt very 
ftupid ; there was nothing to amufe her. Everard, contrary 
to his ufual cuftom, had continued his attempts to make her 
jealous till they ceafed to be diverting; and an idea ftruck 
her mind how much amufement it would afford, were fhe to 
afcertain in how fhort atime fhe could change Everard’s 
plan, and turn all his attention to herfelf. No fooner was 
this thought. of than refolved on, with a precipitancy foreign 
to the charaéter of my ward. Auri by no means approved 
of this whim of Sophia’s, but, as mortals are free agents, 
could not entirely prevent its taking place; he therefore 
turned his endeavours towards reprefenting to her mind how 
much caution and prudence was neceflary in condudting 
fuchaplan of amufement, and how wrong it would be to 
give any ferious encouragement to Everard’s hopes. Thus 
guarded by caution, Sophia entered on her coquetifh whim, 
and whenever fhe joined in converfation with Maria and 
Everard, between the acts of the play, or when the latter ad- 
drefled any fentence to her, there was when fhe {poke a foft- 
nefs in her tones, and an attentive fweetnefs in her eyes, 
which fhe otherwife would not have difplayed fo particularly. 
In one hour her lover was fo fafcinated, that he returned to 
all his old attentions ; although at the fame time he appeared 
angry with himfelf, and his looks plainly faid, “‘ Ah, you 
gypfey !. 1 know you are only diverting yourfelf ; I know 
itwell, and. yet I cannot help being made a fool of.” He 
perceived that the foftnefs of Sophia’s manner was not oc- 
cafioned by any jealoufy of Mifs Danvers, and the affiduity 
with which he watched her eyes, and anxioufly attended her 
to her own door, while vexation and anger marked his coun- 
tenance, was truly comic. 

The purple winged Auri could not approve of Sophia’s 
behaviour in this inftance ; neither was he very much dif- 
Pleafed at it, as Everard had certainly played over a great 
number of abfurd, and even affronting manceuvres, in the 
cqurfe of his plots to afcertain the ftate of her affefions ; 
and therefore, Sophia's diverting herfelf a little at his ex pence 
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was entitled to forgivenefs. It will readily be fuppofed 
that Everard’s variable and uncommon behaviour could nn 
efcape public obfervation; and one evening at the weekly 
affembly, he receiveda pretty plain hint from Mr. Denbigh, 
who has been flightly mentioned in this narrative as a lover 
of Lucy Vernon’s : Everard had juft loft a rubber of whit, 
with Sophia for his partner ; and while they were taking their 
tea, fomebody afked him, ‘ What he had been doing :” 
He replied “ that he had been playing a rubber with Mifs 
Merton, and they had loft it.’ ‘“* Ah! Mr. Everard,” 
cried Denbigh, who fat near him, “ play with her, and lofe 
her. Oh fie upon it!” Everard gave a figh, which con. 
cluded in a kind of groan, and very gravely anfwered, 
** Sir, I faid I had been playing a rubber with that lady, and 
we had juft loft it.””. This wilful miftake of Denbigh’s 
made Sophia look a little foolifh, and caufed a few arch 
{miles to pafs round the circle. 

Having faid fo much concerning Everard, let us now turn 
our thoughts to a very oppofite charafter, and {peak of Clif- 
ford the butterfly, who was about te experience a wonderful 
transformation : 

Although this gentleman ftill continued to flutter in the 
circles of the fair, andto dire&t the amufements of Mellford, 
yet, before the winter was over, it became very evident to 
the eye of obfervation, that he was no longer the compleat 
butterfly he had been; his eyes did not beam with all their 
ufual fire, or fparkle as they had hitherto fparkled at the ap- 
proach of beauty and elegance; his whole appearance be- 
came inanimate, and at intervals, and by degrees, a kind of 
ftupidity took place of his former graces and vivacity. His 
attachment to Mifs Saxby was more and more obferved, 
but it feemed a drowzy kind of attachment, which gave 
nothing interefling to his manner or appearance: ‘This lady 
was, however, fucceeding very rapidly in her defign of 
changing the butterfly into a lover, fuch a one as it was. 
Clifford ftill continued to pay more attention to Sophia than 
to any other lady, Mifs Saxby excepted; and the latter 
affeéied to treat her in rather a childifh manner, particularly 
when Clifford was prefent, and appeared to be anxious that 
her lover fhould regard Mifs Merton, rather as a young gitl 
who might be attraétive fome years hence, than as one at pre- 

fent really fo. 

In proportion to the advancement of Clifford’s transforma- 
tion from a lively butterfly to an inanimate lover, fo in exatt 
degrees his influence in the gay circles of Meltord — 
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and as this change of charafter will give the guardian fylph 
of Sophia Merton but little occafion to fpeak of him in 
future, Auri in order to avoid confufion in his narrative, will 
here condu& Anna Saxby and Clifford to the hymeneal 
altar, notwithftanding the marriage did not take place until 
many months after that period of Sophia’s life, of which he 
is now treating. 

It began to be ferioufly given out towards the end of 
winter that Mr. Clifford was really engaged to Mifs Saxby, 
and that a marriage between them was about to be concluded, 
with the approbation of her father. Clifford’s fortune was 
but fmall, yet Mr. Saxby confented to the meafure, becaufe 
he was anxious to fee his daughter fettled in any decent man- 
ner during his life time, knowing he fhould leave her in very 
narrow circumftances at his deceafe. As foonas Clifford was 
abfolutely fixed as an engaged man, every day feemed to rob 
him of fome portion of his livelinefs and his graces; and 
contrary to moft lovers he even appeared to negleét his per- 
fonal appearance. A great alteration was alfo noticed in 
Anna Saxby, who was evidently lofing all her fhewy man- 
ners quite as rapidly as her lover loft his. 

Clifford left Mellford for a fhort time in order to arrange 
fome affairs previous to his nuptials ; and when he returned 
fcarce a trace remained of the gay butterfly, fo entire was 
the transformation. His intended bride kept pace with him 
in alterations, and they now came into company with eyes fo 
dull, and with looks fo lifelefs, as to wear the exaét appear- 
ance of two ftupid people who had been married at leaft a 


habitual drowzy attachment for each other, had found the 
bymeneal chain compofed of lead: Such married couples 
are too frequently met with; and to the aftonifhment of the 
Mellford circles, this pair of lovers exaétly refembied them, 
fothataftranger could not poflibly have gueffed that they 
were a lively butterfly and a gay coquet on the eve of a 
marriage of love. 

This ftyle of manners continued until their nuptials took 
place, which happened a fhort time after Clifford’s return ; 
and immediately on their marriage the new married coup!e 
quitted Meliford for a refidence in a weftern county, where 
Clifford poffeffed a finall eftate. 


(To be continued.) 
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Account of the Life of Dr. Harrington, of Bath, 
{From Public Characters of 1799—1800. } 


HIS highly refpeted gentleman is defcended from an 
ancient and illuftrious family, not more diftinguihhed 
by the fmiles of fortune than by fuperior intelle&ual pol. 
{éffions ; an interrefting account of which may be found in 
a publication of the Doétor’s, in 1768, entitled the “ Hugo 
“Antiques,” being a colleGion of letters written by his an. 
ceftors and their correfpondents, in the reigns of Henry 
VII. and VIII. Mary and Elizabeth, Edward VI. James I. 
1 Charles I. in four vols. replete with original informa. 
tion and merit. Sir John Harrington, from whom the 
Doftor more immediately defcends, was the fon of Mr. Har- 
rington, who married a natural daughter of Henry VIII. 
with whom the King gave as dower the forfeited church 
lands of Kelfton, Catherine, part of Bath-Eafton, and Cor. 
fton, upon which, it is faid, he built at Kelfton the largeft 
houfe at that time in Somerfetfhire. He was a great favou- 
rite of Queen Elizabeth’s, whom he attended in the Tower 
during the reign of her infatuated and fanguinary fifler 
Mary. She flood godmother to Sir John, his eldeft fon, who 
alfo became a favourite, from his ready wit, pleafantry, and 
Jearning. He was efteemed the beft Englifh epigram write 
of that age, and when very young difplay ed much3 laneauiie 
and judgment in a tranflation of Ariofto, the only one of that 
beautiful poet till Mr. Hoole’s, which appeared fome years 
fince, and though certainly poffeffed of much merit is by no 
veans comparable to Sir John’s, to whom, indeed, Mr. 
Hoole feems much indebted for aflifi: othinpas 4 mes Harring- 
ton, another anceftor of the Doétor’s, rendered himfelf coa- 
fpicuous in the literary world, by the fo juftly celebrated 
Oceana, which is inferted inthe preface of the ““ Hugo An- 
tiques.’’ Indeed genius feems to have had many favourites in 
this family, and the world will certainly allow that his {miles 
bave been continued to the worthy fubject of this memoir, 
whofe delicately enriched tafte, and fuperior knowledge in 
the enchanting f{cience of mufic, have fo often and fo juttly 
been the theme of public admiration, 
Phe Doétor has, in his poffeffion, fome good pictures, ang 
a curious colleétion of family and other portraits, uncon 
monly well preferved, of the reigns of Henry VII and V ill. 
Queen Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. He has an origt- 
nal pigture of Queen Elizabeth, when Princefs, in the — 
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and of Etheldred Tudor Harrington, natural daughter ot 
Henry VIII. alfo a portrait of Lord Leicefter and Effex, 
originals, and two of the handfomeft of Queen Elizabeth’s 
maids of honour, in their curious apparel in which they ap- 
peared at court on the Queen’s birth-day. They were rival 
beauties; and, on the Queen’s giving her preference to 
the beauty of one of them, the other is faid to have died of 
grief and envy. 

The Doffor has alfo a family feal, the date of the year 
1279; it belonged to Robertus Dominus de Haverington, 
Cumberland. 

King James the Firft fent for the Doétor’s anceflor Sir 
John Harrington to Court, to-converfe with him, as he 
heard he was a great wit. “ Sir John,” faid the fuperftitious 
King, “ what do you think isthe reafon why the Devil deals 
with old women, fo that they become witches?” “ Pleafe 
your Majefty,” replied the Knight, “ I humbly think it is 
becaufe the Devil delights to walk in dry places.” 

The King talked much to him on theological fubje&s, and 
toldhim when he left him, “* that as he had heard Sir John’s 
wit, Sir John had alfo heard the King’s learning, and bid him 
report it favourably.” 

Doftor Harrington was born on Michaelmas-day, 1727, at 
Kelfton, Somerfetihire. He received his education in his 
father’s houfe, under the tuition of the late Rev. Dr. Fother- 
gill, father of the prefent vicar of Twerton, and brother to 
the late provoft of Queen’s College, Oxford. His father’s 
affairs being much embarrafled, his elder brother was pre- 
vailed on todock theentail of the Kelfton eflate, an a€t that ul- 
timately proved ruinous to the whole family, for it might, on 
account of the Dottor’s minority, have been preferved to the 
prefent family, his brother having died fhortly after the buf- 
nefs was effeéted. Atthis time the Dottor was received by 
his uncle, William Harrington, vicar of Kingilon, in Wilts, 
and under his patronage entered at Queen's Coilege, Ox- 
ford, in the year 1745. During the vacations he lived with 
his uncle, a manevery way calculated to diilule knowledge 
and create emulation ; and it is moft probable that the Do&eor 
derived much of that elegance, tafte, and judgment, which 
has fo confpicuoufly thown in his compofitions, from him. 
He was highly celebrated for his acquirements in the fcien- 
ces of mufic, poetry, and mathematics ; and being a valetu- 
dinarian, and his fight much impaired, he often employed 
his nephew to read to him, a circumilance, that though it 


mut have been extremely profitable to his mind, muit alfo, 
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at times, have been confidered as a laborious tafk; for fuch 
was the greedinefs of his uncle’s appetency for learning and 
information, that he -would frequently make him read all 
night, and commonly till two or three inthe morning, not 
liking to goto bed before day-light. 

It was in his uncle’s houfe, and at the age of cighteen or 
nineteen, that. he compofed the univerfally admired duo of 
** Damon and Clora.” He refided there eight years, during 
which time he often amufed himfelf in writing poetry, chiefly 
light compofitions, About that time there fubfifted a {trong 
rivalfhip between the two Bath theatres, and the Doétor fa. 
voured them with feveral excellent prologues, epilogues, &c, 
fome of which were fpoken by the prefent inimitable aftor, 
Thomas King, at the theatre then under the old affembly 
rooms. The managers prefented him with a free admiffion 
ticket to both houfes as a {mall teftimony of their high opi- 
nion of his talents, which they confidered of great impor- 
tance to themfelves. 

During his refidence at Kingfton, he publifhed an “ Ode 
to Harmony.” Elegant in its compofition, and intended as 
atribute of gratitude to his uncle and aunt, for their exem. 
plary care and attention, and alfo as a compliment to the un- 
interrupted affeétion in which they had lived for a number 
of years, and in which he had long participated and de- 
lighted. 

Shortly after this, and by way of contraft, he publifhed an 
** Ode to Difcord,” prefaced with the following line, 

«« Bombatio, clangor, ftridor, taratantara, murmure.” 
With thefe, he printed the admired poem of the “ Witch « 
Wokey ;” alittle piece of fuch infinite merit, that, on being 
read by the editor of a colle&ion of fugitive, anonymous 
poems, (printed a few years ago) it was feleéted, and again gi- 
ven to the public, witha note, that it had been altered by tue 
celebrated Gray, author of the Church Yard Elegy. With 
the admiration of an enthufiaft for the poetic powers of Gray, 
we cannot but obferve, that if the alterations are his they are 
certainly not improvements. On the contrary, wherever he 
has changed a word, he has robbed it of abcauty. It is at 
this time very rareto be met with; we fhal!, therefore, froma 
conviétion of its gratifying our readers, refer them to Dr. 
Percy’s Relics of Ancient Poetry, in the fecond volume of 
which beautiful colleéiion it will be found, together with 
fome other of our author’s ingenious peiformances. 
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In the year 1748 ghe Doftor took his bachelor’s degrees, 
and much about the oe time gave up his intention of taking 
orders, (the only motive for which was, the {mall living of 
Kelfton, which would become the prefentation of his father, 
after the death of the incumbent, Archdeacon Huddlefton, 
who married his aunt) and commenced the ftudy of phyfic, in 
which purfuit he was encouraged by one of his uncles, at that 
period the moft eminent phyfician in Bath, yet it was only the 
encouragement of words; for, though he was a man em- 
powered, both by fortune and fame, to introduce his amiable 
relative with eclattothe world, in his profeffional charaéter, 
it is alamentable truth, that his a€tions towards him were nig- 
gardly and illiberal ; for, even when declining health made 
it neceflary to have an affiftant, he preferred a flranger to his 
nephew, though, from his very great celebrity, there could 
have been little doubt of its eftablifhing the young gentle- 
man’s medical reputation, and fecuring to him (in cafe of 
death) the entire praétice of his uncle. Weare wholly at a 
lofs to account for this depravity of heart inthe man who 
firt introduced him to ftudy medicine; nor is it neceflary to 
offer any comment, every juft mind will feel the only one 
that can be made on fuch a circumftance. 

Dr. Harrington remained at Oxford till he took his degree 
of mafter of arts. His college tutor was Dr. George Fother- 
gill, of whom he {peaks in the higheft terms of praife, and 
grateful affeGtion. He fays, “ he was anexcellent fcholar, 
a found logician, a nervous writer, and the beftof men; one 
whofe gentlenefs of mind and manners made his pupils not 
only refpe& him as their tutor, but love him as their friend !” 
The Do€tor did all poffible honour to his abilities and atten- 
tons. He left the college withthe reputation of being one 
of the firft claffical {cholars, and rich in every {pecies of in- 
formation neceffary to the man of letters and complete gen- 
Geman: yethe was more indebted to a highly gifted under- 
flanding, (which could, in a moment, fee and comprehend 
all things), than to intenfe fludy, of which he was by no 
means fond, and would often fay with the bard, that 


+ Study is like the Heaven’s glorious fun, 
« -, tbat will not be deep fearch’d with faucy looks ; 
W hat have continual plodders ever won, 
Save bafe authority froin others books ?” 


_ He pofleffed too much genius to borrow ideas from any 
man, and felt a pride in being one of the few who could think 
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forthemfelves. But thoughthe was not exa&tly a book-worm, 
he was certainly what the ‘world calls well read, and was allo 
aman of flreng judgment, and exquifite tafte, of which he 
has fince giventhe world various proofs. At a very early 
age, he difcovered fuch athorough knowledge of mathema. 
t.cs, metaphyfics, mufic, and poetry, as aftonithed his fel. 
low collegians, and created no {mall degree of jealoufy 
in their minds: many felt afhamed of their inferiority to a 
welt country boy (as they called him); for, at that time, 
Quceen’s College was chiefly inhabited by gentlemen from the 
northern counties of Weftmorcland and Cumberland, famous 
tor fhrewdnefs of intelleét, as well as perfevering application, 
and it was not a little mortifying to find themfelves fur. 
pafled in learning by one who feemed to take no particular 
pains about it, 


(To be continued.) 





DESCRIPTION of the SEA BEAR. 


HE fea bear appears in troops in the eaftern ocean, prin. 
cipally between the Kurilly and the Aleutan iflands. 
The largeft of thefe animals are ninety Englifh inches in 
length, and weigh eighteen or twenty pood. They refemble 
no land-animal more than the bear, excepting only the feet, 
and the hinder part of the body, which terminates in a grote. 
que figure. Whiatis more fingular in the ftru€ture of thele 
animals is their finny feet, having not only joints and toes, by 
which they are enabled to go on fhore, to fit on their breech 
hike the dog, and to ufe their paws in various ways, but like- 
wile, by means of the web between their toes, to {wim with 
equal cafe. 

ihe affegtion of the mother for her young is exceedingly 
great; andthey, in return, endeavour to divert her by various 
kunds of frolicfome play. On feeing thefe gambols, it feems 
as if they were exercifing feats of wreftling ; one ftrivingto 
give the other a fall; ; and it the father comes up growling, 
he drives the wreftlers afunder, coaxes the conqueror, and 
even tries himfelf to throw him to the ground : the greater 
the tefiftance fhown by the latter, the more he gains the loveof 
the parents, to whom, on the other hand, their flothful or 
timid children appear to give but little j joy. 

‘Lbough polygamy prevails among the fea-bears, and fome 
of tl — have as im: iny as fifty wiv es, yet every one watches 
ever his offspring with uncommon jealoufy , and is exceflively 
; furious 
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furious if a ftranger come too near them. Even when they 
lie by thoufands on the beach, they are always divided family - 
wife into companies, and in like manner they {wim together 
inthe ocean. ‘The aged, who no longer have any wives, live 
folitary, and are, of all, the moft grim: thefe frequently pafs 
a whole month on the fhore in fleep, without taking any food’; 
but whatever approaches them, whether man or beatft, they 
fall upon with the moft outrageous fury, The fea-bears, ‘at 
times, wage bloody wars together, the ufual ground of hofti- 
lity being either the females or a good couching place, 

~ When two are contending againft one, others come up te 
afift tte weaker party, and during the combat the fwimming 
fpe€tators raife their heads above the water, and calmly look 
on for a length of time, till they alfo find a motive for ming- 
ling in the fight. Sometimes thefe confli€ting armies covera 
traéton the fhore of two or three verits, and all the air refounds 
with their dreadful yells and growlings. 

It often happens that the combatants make an armiftice for 
anhour, to recruit their forces, during which they lie befide 
one another without any danger ; then both parties fuddenly 
rife up, each takes his place, and the battle begins anew with 
redoubled fury. This goes fo far, that they purfue one another 
into the fea, when thofe of the viétorious party drag their ene- 
mies back to land,and put them to the torture of their bites fo 
long til] at length they lie faint and exhaufted, and finally pe- 
rifh by the talons and beaks of the ravenous birds of prey that 
are hovering round. 

The authority with which the hufbands rule over their 
wivesand children is frequently difplayed in a very tyranni- 
cal manner. When the wives, on being attacked by the 
hunters, abandon their cubs from affright, and thefe are car- 
ried off, the hufbands immediately ceafe from purfuing.the 
common foe, and turn upon the mother, as if to demand an 
account of what is become of them; then feizing them with 
their teeth, dafh them with violence againft the rocks. The 
wives, ftuaned with the blows, creep and couch at the feet of 
their defpots,.and, carefling them, {hed abundance of tears. 
While the hulband continues to feel his vexation, he goes 
growling to and fro, and rolling his eye-balls, juft as the land- 
bears are wont to do; but when his rageis abated, he then 
begins alfo bitterly to weep for the lofs of his young. 
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CURIOUS TRIAL. 
SPRING ASSIZES for the COUNTY of SURREY, 










































SHAW JU. BAKER. 


HIS caufe was tried before Juftice Heath, and lated 

near three hours, and afforded much mirth to avery full 
Court. It was brought by the plaintiff, who was a clerk to 
Meffrs, Goffe. and’ Benwell, malt diftillers, at Batterfea, 
againft the. widow Baker, againft whom a verdié was ob. 
tained of 4000], for breach of marriage contraét’about three 
years fince, by Mr. Atchefon, The prefent a€tion was of a 
fimilar nature, and arofe from the ficklenefs ‘of Mrs. Baker, 
It'appeared that this lady, who acknowledged fhe was above 
fifty years of age, at that time refided at Hampton Wick, but 
removed afterwards to Batterfea, where fhe happened to meet 
the plaintiff in company,:for whom’ fhe expreffed to her 
acquaintance a partiality in preference to Mr. Atchefon, who 
had fome time courted her, and whom fhe was upon an en. 
gagement to, which in confequence was broken off, and oc- 
cafioned his fuing her for damages, Mrs. Baker being de- 
termined to have the prefent plaintiff. 

It turned out on the trial; ‘that the lady was about feventy 
years old, and had declared fhe wanted a hufband, and fup- 
poled at her time of life fhe muft buy one, and that her dear 
Jolin Shaw fhould be the man. He was prevailed on to 
quita fituation where he had lived near feventeen years, her 
pride not permitting her to marry a man in his fubordinate 
fituation, ‘as her fortune was near 30,000]. and he muft be 
made a gentleman. Of her own accord, a fettlement was 
made on him, by which the engaged to pay §000l. on the day 
of marriage, and 5000]. more when fhe died, fhould that 
happen firft ; the remainder of her fortune to be at her own 
difpofal. Soon after the deed was made, fhe was called on 
to pay ‘Mr, Atchefon’s damages, but not liking to part with 
the money, fhe made over all her property in truft to the 
plaintiff, notwithitanding hér friend’s ‘remonftrances of the 
danger of trufting itm Mr. Shaw’s hands: but fuch was 
her opinion of him that fhe was determined to do it. Soon 
after this he went down to Henley, where his father lived, 
who was ill, and died while he continucd there. While 
there, fhe paid him feveral vifits, and the time paffed away 
very agreeably to both parties. Soon after, fhe invited him 
io her houfe, until they fhould be married. ace there 
about 
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about three months, and banns of marriage were publifhed 
regularly with their mutual confent. It appeared that fo 
long a continuance together had abated her longing for him, 
and he left her houfe. He was called on to transfer back her 
property, to which he demurred. She was advifed to file a 
bill in equity againft him. Whether he knew of this did 
not appear, as he was at Henley, but came to town the day 
it was filed, and transferred back her ftock, but when he did 
fo, he was defirous the 5000}. fhould continue in his name, 
to fave the trouble of frefh transfer, agreeable to the fettle- 
ment; but the widow Baker would have the whole. The 
courthhip had continued for two years without aday of con- 
fummation being fixed, and as the plaintiff began to think 
that the event was not in a good train, he fent a perfon to 
her houfe, with a notice that he would meet her at St. An- 
tholin’s church, on a certain day and hour laft year, to marry 
her. ‘The meffenger did not fee her, but as the parlour-door 
was open, he heard a reply returned by the maid in a low 
voice, that it required no anfwer. 

The plaintiff was nonfuited, as there was no evidence to 
prove that he attended the church at the appointed time to 
perform his part of the engagement, and there appeared fome 
uregularity ina notice fent the defendant the night before the 
trial, The condué of the attorney’s clerk was ftrongly res 
prehended by the defendant’s counfel. 


necdotes of Queen Caroline, Wife of King George II. 


{From the Hon. Horatio Walpole’s Narrative. ] 














UEEN CAROLINE Was faid to have been very hand. 
fome at her marriage, foon after which the had tie 
{mall-pox ; but fhe was little marked by it, and retained a 
mott pleafing countenance. It was full of majefty or mild- 
nefs as fhe pleafed, and her penetrating eyes.expre{fed what- 
ever fhe hada mind they fhould. Her voice too was capti- 
vating, and her hands beautifully fmall, plump, and graceful. 
Her underflanding was uncommonly flrong ; and fo was her 
refolution. From their earlieft conne&lion fhe had deter- 
mined to govern the King, and deferved to do fo; for her 
fubmiffion to his will was. unbounded, her fenfe much fuperi- 
or, and his honour and intereit always took place of her own: 
fo ‘that her love of power, that was predominant, was dearly 


bought, and rarely ill-employed, She was ambitious too of 
fame ; 
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fame; but, fhackled by her devotion to the King, fhe feldom 
could purfue that objeét. She wifhed to be a patronefs of 
Jearned men: but George had no refpeét for them or their 
works; and her Majefly’s own tafle was not very exquifite, 
nor did he allow her time to cultivate any ftudies. Her 
generolity would have difplayed itfelf, for fhe valued money 
but as the inftrument of her good purpofes: but he ftinted her 
alike in almoft all her paflions; and though fhe wifhed for 
nothing more than to be liberal, fhe bore the imputation of 
his avarice, as fhe did of others of his faults. Often when the 
had made prudent and proper promifes of preferment, and 
could not perfuade the King to comply,fhe fuffered the breach 
of word to fall on her, rather than reflect on him. Though 
his affe€tion and confidence in her were implicit, he lived ir 
dread of being fuppofed to be governed by her; and that filly 
parade was extended even to the moft private moments of bu- 
finefs with my father: whenever he entered, the Queen rofe, 
curtfied and retired, or offered to retire. Sometimes the 
King condefcended to bid her ftay—on both occafions the and 
Sir Robert had previouily fettled the bufinefs to be difeuffed. 
Sometimes the King would quafh the propofal in queftion ; 
and yield after re-talking it over with her—but then he 
boafted to Sir Robert that he himfelf had better confidered 
it. 

One of the Queen’s delights was the improvement of the 
garden at Richmond ; and the King believed the paid for al} 
with her own money—nor would he ever look at her intended 
plans, faying, he did not care how the flung away herown 
sevenue. He little fufpetéted the aids Sir Robert turnifhed to 
her from the Treafury. When fhe died, fhe was indebted 
twenty thoufand pounds to the King. 

Her learning I have faid was fuperficial ; her knowledge 
of languages as little accurate. The ‘King, with a bluff 
Weftphalian accent, fpoke Englifh corre€tly. The Queen’s 
chief fiudy was divinity ; and fhe had rather weakened her 
faith than enlightened it. She was at leaft not orthodox ; 
and her confidante Lady Sundon, an abfurd and pompous 
fimpleton, fwayed her countenance toward the le[s believing 
clergy, The Queen however was fo fincere at her death, 
that when Archbifhop Potter was to adminifter the facrament 
to her, fhe declined taking it, very few perfons being in the 
room. When the prelate retired, the courtiers in the ante 
room crowded round him, crying, “ My Lord, has the 
Queen received ?” His Grace artfully eluded the queftion, 
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only faying moft devoutly, “her Majefty was ina Heavenly 
difpofition’—and the truth efcaped the public. 

She fuffered more unjuftly by declining to fee her fon, the 
Princeof Wales,to whom fhe fent her blefling and forgivenefs 
—but conceiving the extreme diftrefs it would lay on the 
King, fhould he thus be forced to forgive fo impenitent a fon, 
orto banifh him again if once recalled, fhe heroically prefer. 
red ameritorious hufband to a worthlefs child. 

The Queen’s greateft error was too high an opinion of her 
own addrefs and art: fhe imagined that all who did not dare to 
contradi&t her, were impofed upon ; and fhe had the addi- 
tional weaknefs of thinking that fhe could play off many 
perfons without being difcovered. That miftaken humour, 
andatother times her hazarding very offenfive truths, made 
her many enemies: and her duplicity in fomenting jealoufies 
between the Minifters,that each might be more dependent on 
herfelf, was ne found wifdom, It was the Queen who blew 
into a flame the ill blood between Sir Robert Walpole and 
his brother-in-law Lord Townfhend. Yet though fhe dif- 
liked fome of the Cabinet, fhe never let her own prejudices 
difturb the King’s affairs, provided the obnoxious paid no 
court to the miftrefs. Lord Ilay was the only man, who, 
by managing Scotland for Sir Robert Walpole, was main- 
tained by him in {pite of his attachment to Lady Suffolk. 





Curious Anecdote of Sir Philip Calthrop and John 
Drakes. 


. [From Strutt’s View of Englith Dreffes.] 


HE propenfity of perfons of low eftate to imitate the 

fafhions of thofe above them, has been adverted to fe- 
veral times in the courfe of this chapter ; and now, by way 
of conclufion, I fhall add a fhort ftory from Camden, in 
which this propenfity is very properly ridiculed. 

“ Twill tell you,” fays the venerable antiquary, “ how 
Sir Philip Calthrop purged John Drakes, the fhoemaker ot 
Norwich, in thetime of Henry VIII. of the proud humour 
which our people have to be of the gentleman’s cut.—This 
Knight bought on a time as much fine French tawny cloth as 
should make him a gown, and fent it to his taylor’s to be 
made. John Drakes, a fhoemaker, of thattown, coming to 
the faid taylor’s, and feeing the Knight’s gown-cloth lying 
there, and liking it well, caufed the taylor to buy for him as 
mich 
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much of the fame cloth, at the like price, to the fame intent; 
and, further, he bade him make it in the fame faihion that the 
Knight woald have his made of. 

Not long after, the Knight coming tothe taylor to take 
mea{fure of his gown, he perceived the like gown-cloth lying 
there, and afked the taylor whofe it was. “" It belongs,” 
quoth the taylor, “* to John Drakes, who will have it made in 
the felf-fame fafhion that your’s is made of.” —** Well,” faid 
the Knight, “ in good time be it: I will have mine as full of 
cuts as thy fhears can make it.”,—** It fhall be done,” faid the 
taylor. Whereupon, becaufe the time drew near, he made 
hafte to finifh both their garments. John Drakes had no time 
to goto the taylor’s till Chriftmas-day, for ferving of his 
cuflomers, when he had hoped to have worn his gown; per- 
ceiving the fame to be full of cuts, he began to {wear at the 
taylor for making his gown after that fort. “ I have done 
nothing,”’ quoth the taylor, ‘* but what you bade me; for, 
as Sir Philip Calthrop’s gown is, even fo have I made your’s.” 

By my latchet,’’ quoth John Drakes, “ I will never 
wear a gentleman’s fafhion again.”’ 





An ANECDOTE. 
(CARDINAL DE RETZ tells us, that in the adminif- 


tration of Mazarine (almoft as oppreffive and wicked a 
Minifler as has ever appeared,) a peafant riding upon a lean 
and half ftarved mule, at every falfe ftep the poor beaft made, 
curfed Cardinal Mazarine : Upon which he afked what con- 
ne¢tion there could poffibly be between the ftumbling of his 
mule and the Mrnifler? “ The Cardinal,”’ replied the fel- 
low, “ isthe fole, the only caufe of the jade ftumbling; he 
has taxed barley—barley ismy beaft’s provender: this tax 
makes me unable to feed it as before; want of good food 
makes it weak, and weaknefs produces flumbling ; twenty 
thoufand curfes light on the Cardinal !’’ 





A4REFLECTION. 


it violence is the prompteft mode of deciding altercations, 
itis alfo the worft; amongft the numerons, and potent 
arguments that brawny arms poffe!s, not one can flrike con- 
viction. 
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On L.¥ | NM: G 


HERE are people that were born liars; who tell you 

every day very ferioufly a parcel of infipid unmeaning 
lies, and probably believe them. Itisamere odd kind of 
weaknefs in them; they cannot help it; perhaps they-are 
not fenfible of it. Nor is one certain whether there is not 
fuch an abfurd creature as a thief, that has little more {cheme 
or meaning than a pilfering jack-daw. 





DOUBLE PUN. 


Good punisnot amifs. Let me tell you one (faid the 

late Hon. Horace Walpole) I met with in fome book 

the otherday. The Earl of Leicefter, that unworthy fa- 

vourite of Elizabeth, was forming a park about Cornbury, 

thinking to inclofe it with pofts and rails. As he was one 

day calculating the expenee, a gentleman ftood by, and told 

the noble Earl that he did not go the cheapeft way to work. 

“ Why?” faid my Lord. “ Becanfe,” replied the gentle. 

man,“ if your Lordfhip will find pofts, the country will find 
raihng.” 








On the UTILITY of VARIETY: 


HAT inextricable confufion muft the world for ever 
have been in, but for the varicty which we find to 
obtain in the faces, the voices, and the hand-writings of 
men! No fecurity of perfon, no certainty of poffeflion, 
no juftice between man and man, no diftinétion between good 
and bad, friends and foes, father and child, hufband and wife, 
male and female, All would have been expofed to malice, 
fraud, forgery, and luft. But now, every man’s face can 
diftinguifh him in the light, his voice in the dark, and his 
hand-writing can fpeak for him though abfent, and be his 
witnefs to all generations. Did this happen by chance, or is 
it not a manifeft, as well as an admirable indication of a di- 
vine fuperintendance ? 
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Anfwer, by W. Webber, of Tiverton, to W. Whitford’s 
Queflion,inferted November 4. 
T# two numbers required by your queftion are very 
eafily found. The numbers I find tobe 10and 24. 
Vou. XXXV. 27 Anfxer, 
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Anfwer, by T. Whicker, of Exeter, to W, Hoare’s Rebus, 







enferted January 20, 


HE pleafing comic pen of COWLEY’s mule 
Is never drawn fair virtue to abufe. 


We have received the like anfwer from R. Thomas, 


W. Hobbs, P. Gove, and W. Harris, of Exeter; and Du. 


bious, of Calverleigh. 















A CHARADE, éy €. B. W. near Taunton, 


Y firft, ye gents. a colour will difclofe ; 
My fecond is the hardy tar’s delight ; 
My whole hath triumph’d o’er his country’s foes, 
And fadelefs laurels gain’d in naval fight, 

































A REBUS, by C. Heath; of the Nimble Cutter, 


HO on revolving time his thoughts may caft, 
Or mark the prefent, fcrutinize the paft, 

Will pow’rful numbers of his breth’ren fee, 
Prefer my tranftent firft t’ eternity. 
Obferye a giddy croud alike purfue, 
Delufive phantoms here on earth we view ; 
And purer joys moft willingly refign 
T’ indulge the venal paflions of the mind. 
Behold the happy plain now {mear’d with gore, 
And my malignant next the caufe explore. 
Dire war’s enfanguin'd train the world annoy, 
And with gigantick ftride my third deftroy. 
While with deftru€tive rage my fourth extends 
Wide o’er the world its fierce tyrannick reign. 
Whence flaughter, famine, peftilence, fucceed, 
Withthy grim next, and crowns the horrid deed, 
Haften my fixth; with comfort thy return, 
And bid the wretched widow ceafe to mourn. 
Alas! while we our hands in blood imbrue, 
No fuch bright profpeét opens tothe view. 
Long as my laft accurs’d fo amply fways 
The minds of men, adieu to happier days. 

Attentive youths! pray {can this rebus o’er, 


A gallant Grecian here you will explore, 
6 ETRY. 
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P CG. 8.18. oe 


The TEMPEST. 


HE tempeft has darken’d the face of the tkies, 
The winds whiftle wildly acrofs the watte plain, 
The fiends of the whir!wind terrific arife, 
And mingle the clouds with the white-foaming main, 


All dark is the night, and all gloomy the fhore, 
Save when the red lightnings the ether divide, 

Then follows the thunder with loud founding roar, 
And echoes ia concert the billowy tide. 


But tho’ now all is murky, and fhaded with gloom, 

Hope, the foother, foft whifpers the tempeits fhall ceafe; 
Then nature again in her beauty fhall bloom, 

And enamour’d embrace the fair {weet-{miling peace. 


For the bright-blufhing morning all rofy with light 
Shall convey on her wings the creator of day ; 
He fhali drive all the tempetts and terrors of night, 

And nature enliven’d again fhali be gay. 


Then the warblers of {pring fhall attune the foft lay, 
And again the bright flow’ret fhall bluth in the dale; 
On the breait of the ocean the zephyr fhall play, 
And the fun-beam fhall fleep on the hill and the dale, 


If the tempefts of nature fo {oon fink to reft, 

If her once faded beauties fo foon glow again, 
Shall man be for ever by tempetts opprefs'd, 

By the tempetts of paflion, of forrow, and pain? 


Ah no! for his paffion and forrow fhall ceafe 
When the troublefome fever of life thall be o’er ; 

In the night of the grave he fhall flumber in peace, 
And paffion and forrow fhall vex him no more. 


And hhall not this night, and its long difmal gloom, 
Like the night of the cempeft again pafs away ? 

Yes! the duit of the earth in bright beauty fhall bloom, 
And rife to the morning of heavenly day! 








The AFFECTIONATE HEART, 
By Josern Corte. 


L the great man, his treafures poflefling, 
Pomp and {plendour for ever attend: 
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I prize not the fhadowy blefling, 
I afk—the affedtionate friend. 


Tho’ foibles may fometimes o’ertake him, 
His footftep from wifdom depart ; 

Yet my fpirit fhall never forfake him, 
If he own the affettionate heart. 


Affeétion! thou foother of care, 
Without thee unfriended we rove; 
Thou canft make e’en the defert look fair, 
And thy voice is the voice of the.dove. 


*Mid the anguifh that preys on the breatft, 
And the ftorms of mortality’s ftate ; 
What thal] lull the afflicted toreft, 
But the joys that on fympathy wait? 


What is fame, bidding envy defiance, 
The idol and bane of mankind ? 

What is wit, what is learning, or fcience, 
To the heart that is ftedfaft and kind? 


Even genius may weary the fight, 
By too fierce and too conftant a blaze; 
But affection, mild planet of night! 
Grows lovelier the longer we gaze. 


It fhall thrive when the flattering forms, 
That encircle creation decay ; 

It thal! live ‘mid the wide-watting ftorms, 
That bear all undiftinguith’d away. 


When time, at the end of his race, 
Shall expire with expiring mankind ; 
It thall ftand on its permanent bafe ; 
It thall Jaft till the wreck of the mind. 





4 SONNET, written in the Spring. 
By Mr. Park. 


AIR was the face of this illumin’d dawn, 
With vernal brightnefs, vernal foftnefs fair, 
The fun inceffant woo’d the blufhing morn, 
And all the youthful hours laugh’d round the pair: 


But ere the evening what a change was there! 
Harth chunders roll, and forked lightnings fly ; 
Hyemal tempeits brood along the air, 
Or fallin torrents from an angry ky. 


Ah! fcarce lefs mutable is man’s bright day ; 
Soon are his early protpects clouded o'er, 

And thofe foft funs that thottheir April-ray 
Acrofs his primrofe pathway, fhine no more : 


Grief on the prefent drops her tearful fhow’rs, 
And apprehenfion o’er the future lours. 








